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The next letter which we shall translate, is directed to the duke 
of Gotha. Weber’s intimate friend, Frederic Kind, author of the 
poem of “ Der Freyschutz,” had received from the duke, in a very 
flattering manner, the title of court counsellor, and Weber felt this 
acknowledgment of the merit of his friend, as if it was his own case, 
and wrote, in his gratitude, the following letter to the duke. 


Dresden, November 26, 1818. 
Illustrious Duke ! 
Most gracious Prince and Master ! 

Whoever exercises what is good, and enjoys the heart of men, 
must submit to the chance, that the voice of thanks intrudes upon 
him, pronouncing from the full heart what the speaker feels, im- 
pressed by his own feeling, as representative of public opinion, to lay 
before the illustrious donor. It is well, that I know, my most gra- 
cious duke, the protector of science and art, feels the emotions of a 
purely grateful heart deeper and better, than any word can say, or 
any action express, for only he who knows how to give, like yourself, 
can know how a grateful heart overflows ; otherwise, my representa- 
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tion would be a sorry affair, and the others, for whom I may have 
taken up the word, may but little thank me for representing them. 

Your highness’s distinguishing kindness for the good Kind, has 
created much sensation here, and throughout a gratifying one, al- 
though sometimes a little strangely modified. Some wry, envious 
faces were made, to be sure, yet all agreed, in the most beautiful 
unisono, that it is elevating, inspiring and comforting, to find thus 
princely gifts distributed with so true judgment. Those literary 
mechanics, who are in the habit of being paid only by the pair or 
the yard, could not help asking how many yards or pairs Kind had 
manufactured for your highness’s own use; these good people not 
having any idea that the truly great mind of a prince may call, what- 
ever good or meritorious is given to the world, also his own, and 
that the happy privilege, to distinguish genius and power of mind, 
and to reward it, by bestowing his attention and acknowledgment 
upon it, wherever it is found, forms the true power of princes, rising 
to the divine in its effect of strengthening and rewarding what is 
truly good. 

And when this is done with that mildness, with that truly artistic 
benevolence, then only its effect is completed, and very different 
from that of a favor, pressing with oppressive force the laurel made 
of solid iron upon our brow, bowing us down to the earth, that from 
joyous fright we can hardly find breath submissively to thank the 
powerful giver. 

But in this case my thanks rise high and joyously, and although 
your highness may scold at your verbose Maria, yet I know you 
will not be seriously offended, for my will is certainly good, 

I had much more to say or to ask, but I am afraid the patience of 
my illustrious protector has already been sufficiently tried by me. 

Permit me, therefore, only to repeat that you have made two men 
very happy; how often have I been witness to your finding your 
gratification in it, most gracious prince ; and since, generally, men 
are fond of those to whom they do good, I may fondly hope for the 
continuance of your good will for one, who anticipates already the 
great joy, with which he will at the time of your highness’s jubilee of 
marriage, in person express the feelings of deep and true esteem and 
fidelity, which he always entertains towards your highness. 


The next letter is written to a gentleman, unknown to him, who 
had sent him a work of his brother to review, and, when he did not 
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receive the review for some time, had sent him a letter upbraiding 
him for this apparent negligence, in most unmeasured terms. It is 
as follows : 


Sir—When I received and read your letter of the 13th instant, 
I resolved not to answer it at all, but, in the full conviction of my 
own honest purposes and actions, to leave it to time to prove to you 
that I always deal faithfully by the art and artists. For your letter 
contains things which I can pardon only in the light of your offended 
brotherly love, and which, in the first bitter feeling of anger, might 
have induced the belief that a man who can thus speak to an artist, 
hitherto known as true and honest, must have formed his opinion 
from the way in which he himself would have acted in a similar 
case. 

Bat do not believe, sir, that 1 mean to do by you as you have 
done by me, and to awaken in you a similar painful feeling, as that, 
which your letter —I will not deny it, nor dol feel ashamed of it — 
has caused me for many days. I hope that this confession may 
give you some conception of the feelings of a man, who, conscious 
of the most pure and correct intentions, is accused just of that which 
he hates most of all. 

My present reply to your letter, therefore, notwithstanding my 
resolution, stating the reason which prevented my reviewing the 
work as I had promised, you owe to my regard for the talent of your 
brother, and for your friendly relations to a gentleman, whom I love 
and honor, Mr. 

That I do not mean, however, to persuade you, and by that means 
myself, that I could not do otherwise, but that I, thank God, carry 
the conviction of it in my own breast, will appear to you from my 
present request not to answer this letter. But in so doing I beg 
you will not consider this refusal of a reply from you an offence, but, 
if you please, only as the well-founded pride of the honest artist, who 
does not need any other satisfaction but his own conviction. I par- 
don you freely for having caused me pain; I conceive that you 
may have been irritated, and that I may be the cause of it, by not 
sufficiently considering, that an early notice was of more impor- 
tance to you, than a thorough, just, and extensive one. You are 
right in your views as man of business and of the world ; time lost is 
not to be replaced, and now let us proceed to the rest. 

In the first instance, permit me to observe that your reproaches 
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place me in too high a position. Your brother has succeeded in 
gaining the confidence of the artistic public, if not before me, at 
least as soon as I did. But even admitting that I have been pe- 
culiarly fortunate in exciting the sympathies of the public ; this has 
certainly not been shown by early and eager notices of my works. 
It is but poor comfort to see others suffer under the same neglect, 
yet it is some comfort. During the whole of the past year only one 
of my compositions has been reviewed in the Leipzic Musical Ga- 
zette. Nay, the majority of my compositions published during the 
last six or seven years, have not yet been reviewed at all, and yet I 
am honored by the true heartfelt friendship of the most able review- 
ers, court counsellor Rochlitz, Mr. Frohlich of Wurtzburg, Godfrey 
Weber, Professor Wendt and others. What then can be the cause 
of this apparent neglect? No doubt the same thing which prevent- 
ed me hitherto to comply with your request. We do not like hastily 
to judge of things, which we desire to honor. The events and business 
transactions of the day are pressing upon us; we delay, and at last 
we begin to shun the work, as we do an old friend, whom we have for 
a long time neglected to write to. I have made this remark publicly, 
in an article on your brother, acknowledging, at the same time, that 
I have delayed my promise, and I think I have rendered by this 
explanation a service to the editor of the Gazette, whom it will cor- 
rectly serve as an excuse against many apparently just complaints. 

Each profession, nay, each individual, has his own way to go to 
work. You are a merchant; pardon me if I presume to believe, 
that you cannot entirely imagine yourself to be in the situation of an 
artist at his work. You may take a fixed time for each and any 
business transaction of yours, and though it may cost you then severe 
labor, yet you can accomplish it. Not so the artist, at least I can- 
not do it. 

To review the work sent me I wanted at least a full week, free 
from any other work to draw off my attention ; for I required to 
be busied exclusively on that work, to render to the reader of the 
review as lively an image of the work as I had conceived myself, 
and to select for him to this end the most striking passages to illus- 
trate my views. That I did not have a week at my disposal for this 
object since the moment that I undertook to notice the work, I 
could prove in detail by my daily journal. I will confine myself, 
however, to state my labors only by epochs, leaving it to you to 
deduce your own results. 
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In entering upon the direction of the opera in Prague, I did not 
find anything which might be a guide to me in carrying on the busi- 
ness. My views of the duties of an artist imposed upon me the obli- 
gation, not to bequeath to my successor the same disorder and con- 
fusion, and therefore I opened books, inventories, notices, &c. of all 
kinds, and kept them complete. I left Prague, Michaelmas, 1816. 
I was about to go out into the world without any definite prospect ; 
my first care, therefore, was naturally to procure the means for it. 
I owed to my publishers several works, ordered, commenced, and 
paid for some time ago. I went to Berlin, where I gave no concert, 
in order not to lose any time, but worked day and night, and had 
almost finished when I received the call from this capital, (Dresden, 
January, 1817) to establish here a German opera. I arrived here, 
and then I had to encounter and to overcome prejudices and obsta- 
cles of all kinds; subjects anxious for their existence were to be 
pacified or put aside; engagements were to be closed with others ; 
correspondence was to be kept with all parts of Germany ; a choir 
for the opera choruses was to be organized from the very first ele- 
ments. Added to all these labors I had the task of creating a Ger- 
man opera, by the side of the famous Italian one, with very limited 
means, and of gaining for it the favor of the court and the public, in 
which I could only hope to succeed by the most unremitted activity 
and exertions. It was truly a severe time of cares and troubles ; my 
injured health felt it, and the pressure upon me was such from all 
sides, that I could not think of composing, and that I gave up all 
friendly intercourse, the majority of my friends not having received a 
line from me for a year. I was in hopes to be able to celebrate my 
marriage by the end of August, but was prevented by the order from 

/my court to compose an Italian Cantata for the festivities of the nup- 

tials of our princess Maria Anna. This work fell together with the 
trouble of superintending the repairing and fitting up of my new 
house. The celebration of the princess’s nuptials was postponed 
from one period to another, and I shall never forget this time of un- 
certainty, suspense, and constant labor, by day and night. 

At last, on the 30th of October, I could start off on my journey. 
On the 4th of November I married in Prague, and on the very next 
day I set out with my wife on necessary private business for Man- 
heim. Even on this journey I had the score of your brother with 
me, laying by my side in the carriage, in order to profit of any free 
moment for its study, but it was impossible. 
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By the end of December I returned, finding much work accumv- 
lated upon my hands. I owed the duty to my king, of composing 
for him my greatest work, a mass for his mame-day. It was com- 
pleted by the 8th of March, 1818, a fruit of night watches and labor, 
in a crisis, when I was several times on the point of asking my dis- 
charge. My colleague, chapelmaster Morlacchi, had gone already 
in August, 1817, on leave of absence, to Italy; the whole of the 
business rested therefore on my shoulders alone. Numerous stars 
followed each other, for all of whom the necessary preparations were 
superintended by me; many compositions, written for my official 
wants, filled up my time, without receiving that thought and file 
which would make them fit for publication. 

During all this trouble Mr. — — appeared again, urgently request- 
ing a return of his manuscript, and I gave it back to him, already in 
May. I advised with Mr. Rochlitz, who happened to be present here, 
about the best form in which to speak about your brother, and he 
approved of my plan, thinking it even more effectual than a detailed 
review. I then asked for and received leave of absence, to go for 
the restoration of my health into the country, and the very first thing 
that I received here, as a welcome and pleasant beginning of my 


recreation, was your letter. In conclusion, I will only beg to make 
a few remarks. 


Can you justly accuse of thinking only of himself, and of trying to 
suppress other talents a man who, in primis, having directed the 
opera for three years and a quarter, has not brought out one of his 
own operas, although he had all the means in hand for their produc- 
tion, but who, on the other hand, has looked up and brought things 
into notice, which no other one would have dared to touch — a man 
who, secondly, owes to his publisher works commenced more than 
a year ago; who has been, thirdly, an entire stranger to his best 
friends for the same period; and who, fourthly, has not yet been 
able to commence the composition of an opera, expected in Berlin 
since a year! I have in Prague and here not yet produced any of 
my own pieces, in order to show the world that there are still mana- 
gers of a large institution, who warmly cherish other merit, and not 
merely altogether bent upon hearing their own works. I am now 
painfully aware that my object has not been reached everywhere. 

However, I feel also, that I was wrong to make a promise, when 
I was not sure to be able to accomplish it in the fixed time, and that, 
once having made the promise, it was my duty to find the time for 
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it in what manner I best could. Thus you think, and you are right. 
I will not forget the lesson I have learnt from your letter. I have, 
however, not calculated upon any thanks from you; what I have 
done I did from a feeling of duty, and its fulfilment carries its own 
reward. You may rest assured, that I shall always entertain the 
same esteem for your worthy brother, without any intermixture of 
one bitter feeling, and that I shall be very glad actively to prove 
this to him here, for which purpose I will only request him to let 
me know the time of his arrival here some days beforehand. 

I hope that all-effacing time may succeed in making also your own 
presence less painful to me, than I believe would be the case now, 
for I repeat, that I will excuse your irritation by your brotherly feel- 
ings, and [ therefore bid you sincerely, and without ill will, adieu. 

Your obedient servant, C. M. Von Weser. 


MUSIC IN BOSTON. 
SUMMER SEASON, 184]. 


The summer season, generally, offers but very little that is inter- 
esting for the lovers of music. The concert rooms stand empty, 
while the musicians deck themselves in martial array, playing quick- 
steps in the streets at the head of our gal'ant volunteer companies. 
But there is during this period one event, which we always watch 
with much attention, we mean the Convention of Teachers of Music, 
which last year constituted itself into a National Musical Conven- 
tion. We entertained great expectations of the usefulness of this Con- 
vention, as the means of carrying improvement in the true idea of 
what music is and of what is required of its teacher out into all quar- 
ters of our country, and we felt, last year, much cheered by seeing 
that this Convention was one of the means of introducing a good 
translation of a good treatise on the science of music among us, 
(Weber’s Theory translated by Mr. Warner) and that it separated 
in good harmony, although in the beginning the seeds of discord 
seemed to have been sowed. Then we continued to hope that the 
good sense of the members, coming here in part from a great dis- 
tance and at a great expense, would in future also preserve that 
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harmony which alone could insure the benefits which were expected 
from the Convention as the means of spreading musical light and 
intelligence through the country. 

At the approach of the appointed time there were signs observa- 
ble, that party feeling would run high; each of the two rival pro- 
fessors, or institutions, announcing a teacher’s class of their own. 
We therefore awaited the meeting of the Convention with the more 
anxiety, since our wish still continued to see the Convention estab- 
lished more and more firmly, for only by slow steps could we hope to 
see the country realize any benefit from it. The Convention met, 
and, we are sorry to say, our fears are fully realized; for—it has 
ceased to exist. Two new Conventions have grown out of it—the 
American Musical Convention and the National Musical Conven- 
tion—thus giving to those narrow business souls who scoff at music 
as a dissipating, thriftless, useless waste of time, new occasion to 
triumph that the sons of harmony know so little of their mother. 

We shall not here enter upon an examination of the causes which 
led to the separation, for we perceive that one of the two new branches 
have promised to give to the public an exposition of them, and we 
doubt not but that a reply from the other side will follow, the com- 
parison of which two documents will give us ample opportunity for 
such examination. We will say only thus much, that it was from 
the very outset, clearly apparent, that the Convention met, divided 
into two parties, and that they rather courted than shunned a trial of 
strength, notwithstanding the danger of, by so doing, breaking it 
up entirely. Why else these many new members from the city 
on one hand, members who were here last year, being aware of the 
existence of the Convention as well as they are now, and having the 
same interest in music that they have now? and why that ominous 
question for debate on the other? It is but natural to suppose that 
each party called all its adherents into the field to strengthen them ; 
and that the question was meant as a pointed one. The question 
was, ‘‘ Do oratorios and concerts of sacred music, as they are gen- 
erally conducted, exert a salutary influence on the cause of church 
music ?’’ The question was put by Mr. Lucas upon its general 
merits, “ Do oratorios, as they are generally conducted, exert,” &c. 
This was taken by the one party as a direct attack, and in their 
defence they took the broader ground of defending the salutary influ- 
ence of oratorios in abstract, on which the other party met them, and 
on this occasion in particular, poor Handel had much to suffer for 
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his wickedness and want of religion, in composing the Messiah (the text 
of which he himself admirably selected from the first source, the bible 
itself) or ‘he amusement of the people!! Thus our confused ideas 
of sacred music (not music sacred to us, but music contained in the 
psalm books— see the Address in our last, page 288 and follow- 
ing) again worked mischief, as they have often done before and will, 
we are afraid, often do in future before the art itself will be sacred 
to us. 

We cannot help grieving, that thus by individual dissensions and 
interests an institution has been crushed in its infancy, of which we 
had fondly hoped that it would grow in years to come, to be the fos- 
tering greenhouse for that exotic plant, music; nay, that it might 
succeed in so far to acclimatize it as to transplant it into our own 
soil, which, we have always contended, is by no means ill adapted 
for its cultivation. The two separated Conventions can never exert 
that influence which would truly make them representatives of the 
whole musical community of this country, and, if we have consider- 
ed the self assumption of the name of National Musical Convention 
by the former one, rather venturesome, we must of course still more 
think so of one branch assuming the same name. We fear, in- 
deed, that this separation will not end the war, but that it will spread, 
and that not, as in modern warfare, only the masses contend 
against each other, but that, as in ancient times, in every nook and 
corner of our New England States, where the two leaders are known, 
individuals wil] rise against each other. Yet, notwithstanding these 
fears, we are inclined to think that, under the circumstances, the 
separation will turn out beneficial for the art; better to have two 
bodies free to take their own course, and to carry out their own 
views, than to have one institution constantly paralyzed and kept 
inactive by half-smothered, internal dissensions. And as it is, there 
is still a remote prospect that one or the other of the two branches 
may grow so as to swallow up the other, and thus ultimately rise to 
national importance. 

But enough of this at the best but unsatisfactory subject. We are 
glad that this summer season gives us opportunity to point out to 
the friends of music another subject, which must excite them to 
bright anticipations. We mean the growth of musical literature. 
We have before us a late number of three of the most esteemed 
periodicals of this city, the North Amerian Review, the Christian 
Examiner, and the Dial, each of which contains an elaborate arti- 
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cle on music (on which we enter more at large below.) ‘This is 
most cheering, for it appears to us not only to be a sign that there 
are literary and highly educated friends of the art, who wish to en- 
lighten the literary world, but also that in this world the interest 
in the art is greatly on the increase. And this is exactly what we 
think now most necessary for the increasing understanding and ap- 
preciation of art among us; and thus we may hope that, whatever 
in practical music the winter may bring us, greater audiences will 
take an interest in it, and that they will be better prepared duly to 
appreciate what is really good than they were last winter. 





THE ART OF MUSIC IN OUR PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


It is a very encouraging sign of the times, that we find in a late 
number of three of the most important literary periodicals in our city 
interesting articles on music. The art is making a stir among liter- 
ary men and may heaven speed its course. We will proceed to give 
to our readers an idea of the contents of each of the three articles. 

The September number of the Christian Examiner contains an 
essay on Panseron’s Treatise of Singing. ‘The author sets out with 
the observation of the happy influence of early popular musical in- 


struction, as ones | to an increased attendance upon the services of 


the church. Yet he regrets the prevalence of many sins against 
good taste in our choirs. And here he has some words so much after 
our own heart, that we must extract them: 

‘* There are still many things to be corrected, and much to be ac- 
quired for the right performance of church music, which cannot be 
attained, we fear, in schools. Too much is, by many persons, ex- 
pected from the system of early musical instruction, and too many, 
we apprehend, will be satisfied with the very elementary knowledge 
of the art which must there be acquired, and not be sufficiently 
aware that excellence can only be arrived at by assiduous private 
study and practice. 

“We are inclined to think that many persons labor under the 
mistaken notion, that the art of singing can be acquired by practice 
with many voices. That much may be done we admit, and that very 
pleasing results may be brought about; but whenever indications of 
superior capacity, and the power of arriving at great excellence are 
observable in an individual, he should early be made sensible of the 
absolute necessity of laying a more solid foundation, and of advancing 
slowly and thoroughly by private practice. This too must be done 
under a thoroughly qualified teacher, and the selection of such should 
be most carefully made. The ability of imparting a knowledge of 
musical notes, of time, and the mere mechanics of the art is not 
sufficient. The teacher should be a man of cultivated intellect, of 
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tas‘e, and refinement, not less alive to the beauties of the poet than 
to those of the composer. Deficiencies in either cannot be compen- 
sated by the greatest skill in execution, or the most profound musical 
learning.” 

This latter remark is very true, yet we must not lose sight of the 
circumstance, that the expression of our feelings can, in practical 
music, only be made by means of mechanical execution, and that, 
therefore, the perfect command of this must always be our first care ; 
and the teacher’s main object to impart this with the least possible 
waste of time; for, after all, correct and refined feeling cannot be 
created in the pupil by the teacher, although certainly by his own 
true feelings he can awaken what slumbers in the breast of the pupil, 
and he can show their corresponding expression in the mechanical 
execution, for it is as true in music as in speech, that each feeling 
has, in execution, its corresponding accent. 

The author next proceeds to appreciate the labors of the Boston 
Academy and of the Handel and Haydn Society, and to show the im- 
provements resulting therefrom, but advises the amateurs to cultivate 
other instruments. 

** We would here take occasion to urge upon our young men the 
practice upon a greater variety of instruments ; the flute, a poor in- 
strument at best, but easy and portable, is too much resorted to, and 
occupies time and attention, which would give no contemptible degree 
of skill on instruments of far more importance. Until within a few 
years, the piano forte has been too much resigned ta the ladies ; the 
violin, the most expressive of all instruments, has been left to the rude 
fingers and ruder taste of the dictator of the ball-room ; the rich and 
expressive violoncello has been confounded with the ‘‘ bass viol” of 
the scraper of the village choir ; and the clarinet, so rich and effect- 
ive, implores in wailing tones to be rescued from the barber’s shop.” 

“ We have hitherto had no good treatises on vocal music ; and but 
lately have we become aware, by the exhibitions of eminent foreign 
singers, of the vast improvements of which the voice is capable. 

“The nasal twang, the drawling tone, the piercing scream, have 
lost much of their charms; and the village choirs have begun to 
perceive that the loudest singer is not always the best, and moreover 
that exactness in time and tune is not always compatible with the 
expression of the beauties of the poetry, or the intelligible delivery 
of the words.” 

We fully subscribe to this passage with the exception of the neces- 
sity of sometimes deviating from exactness in tune ; no singer should 
ever sing out of tune, and although it may be sometimes admissible, 
or indeed an improvement to vary the tune by introducing embellish- 
ments, if judiciously managed by a good musician, yet this is no- 
where necessary, and if the music really means anything it is always 
a delicate and dangerous experiment. 

The work of Panseron is particularly recommended for those who 
would acquire a thorough command of the voice. The scales and 
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exercises in it are admirably calculated to give ease and flexibility of 
voice and intonation. In the introduction M. Panseron has given 
very judicious remarks on the physiology of the voice, and on its 
preservation. The following remark is worthy of attention. 

‘“* Nor should the peculiar change, that the human system undergoes 
in an early period of life, be disregarded in the cultivation and preser- 
vation of the voice; the vocal organs should then be used with great 
caution. Many a fine voice has been destroyed, and probably, too, 
the general health been impaired, by inattention to, or ignorance on 
this point. Much as we are pleased with the introduction of singing 
into our public schools, we cannot but apprehend some danger from 
inattention to this circumstance, and would caution our teachers not 
to overlook it.” 

The author proceeds to impress the importance of vocalization, and 
to give a short sketch of the course of studies necessary for the com- 
plete and correct cultivation of the voice, These remarks are very 
judicious and well timed, 

‘Every pupil should be trained alone, at least until perfect in 
vocalization. It cannot be too often repeated nor too strongly en- 
forced, that good vocalization is the principal foundation of good 
singing, and that without it a good voice cannot be formed, nor the 
defects of a poor one remedied. The voice must be brought early 
under control, and be put down upon every note purely, distinctly, 
and with ease. All this may be done without effort, roughness or 
violence, without diminution of sweetness and liquidity of tone ; and 
until it can be done, the pupil should undertake little else than vocal 
exercises,” 

But the very improvements in musical education, in the systematic 
cultivation of the voice, have engendered an evil on the opposite side 
from the one before alluded to. Perseverance and application have 
led many professional singers to a high eommand over their voices, 
and finding it easier to astonish by their execution, than to touch by 
their conception, they have vied to outdo each other by the former, 
and have easily enough found composers to aid them in this scheme 
upon the public sympathy ; thus the modern Italian school, which, in 
particular, took this turn, has done much mischief, for, as a matter 
of course, amateurs, just entered upon their masical studies, must 
straightway try to imitate that which only a perfect command over 
the voice can insure to give a pleasing impression. 

The author closes this interesting article by a caution, to “ culti- 
vate the true cantabile style, for that is the only true Italian school — 
the school of Mozart and Cimarosa, of Cherubini and occasionally 
of Bellini” — and by a recommendation to profit by visits of eminent 
and celebrated artists like Madame Caradori and Mr. Braham, to 
learn both from their faults and their excellences. 

The other two articles being biographical, we can be shorter in 
our comments upon them. 
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The October number of the North American Review contains an 
article on Moscheles’s Life of Beethoven. 

The reviewer, in his introduction, contrasts the character of Beet- 
hoven’s music with that of Haydn or Mozart, as altogether original 
and different. While we admit this, we yet can trace the study of 
his predecessors in his first works; thus certainly his first symphony 
in C has something of Haydan’s style, but already his second one in 
D is entirely original. 

He then follows Moscheles in his recitation of the way in which he 
first became acquainted with Beethoven’s works and with the master 
himself. In the course of this narrative the following good remarks 
occur : 

“We cannot forbear to direct the attention of our musical readers 
to this circumstance, as the too common desire to lay aside a piece 
with which a performer has become somewhat familiar, and to take 
up something new, is another fruitful source of so much superficial 
knowledge of music, and of careless and incorrect playing and sing- 
ing. The remark may seem unnecessary, that the more frequently 
a composition is performed, and the more carefully it is studied, the 
more alive the performer must become to its beauties, and the more 
able to bring them out for the enjoyment of others; yet, strange to 
say, this self-evident truth is continually lost sight of in the tempta- 
tion to try every new and showy musical production. We earnestly 
entreat all, who would become correct and tasteful performers, to 
confine themselves to a few of the sterling pieces of Clementi, Mo- 
zart, Haydn, and others of their class, until perfect in them, and to 
resign to the mere show-performer the piles of ephemeral, flashy, 
miscalled music, with which the shelves of the shops are loaded.” 

After this introduction, the reviewer draws from Moscheles’s book 
a condensed sketch of Beethoven’s life and character, giving especially 
a number of little anecdotes, showing his ways of living and charac- 
teristic. We like such little traits for they bring great men nearer to 
us, that is, they make us love those as men, whom we might other- 
wise with awe revere as demi-gods. We omit to make any extracts 
from this sketch, but proceed to the further semarks in this-article. 

We must correct, in noticing them, an injustice and a mistake. 
Beethoven’s exhaustless fertility of invention is very justly commented 
upon ; but, compared to that of Haydn, to the injury of the latter. 

** Other composers have exhausted themselves by some great effort, 
or more commonly have repeated their ideas with little variation, with- 
out investing them with fresh charms by new developments. But not 
so Beethoven ; his active mind teemed with musical ideas to the last, 
fresh, original, and beautiful ; it seems to have needed no repose to 
recruit itself. Having just completed his greatest work, he could 
pour out his touching melodies, or conjure up still new and ever-varied 
combinations to all appearance as readily and as effectively as before, 
It was otherwise with Haydn, who exhausted himself by undertaking 
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the composition of his ‘‘Seasons” immediately after having finished 
his immortal oratorio of “‘ the Creation” and was never able after- 
wards to connect or combine his musical ideas, and became incon- 
solable for the remainder of his life.” 

This comparison is unfortunate; for that, at the age in which 
Beethoven died, Haydn’s inventive genius was even at its height, the 
writer immediately after admits by saying, ‘‘ the best works of Haydn 
were composed when he was between fifty and sixty-four.” We have 
moreover, to consider that Haydn has composed more than one thou- 
sand works, of whom he could say with truth, that there is not one 
among them which he has slighted or written hastily. When he 
wrote his two great and beautiful oratorios, he was sixty-nine years of 
age, thirteen years older than Beethoven at his death. 

The mistake is that Handel should have written the Messiah in 
his eightieth year — he was far from it — yet this, we suppose, is an 
error in print. 

The reviewer recommends the study of Beethoven’s works, but not 
until the performer is well prepared for them by the study of those of 
his predecessors ; he must not be deterred by their difficulty. ‘They 
are not to be executed with modern rapidity. 

‘The imitators of Liszt and Thalberg should be aware that the 
allegro of the modern school was unknown to Haydn and Mozart, 
and that even the prestos of Beethoven require that every note should 
have time to be heard. It is not the performers who have labored all 
their lives to improve the mechanical dexterity of their fingers, who 
as Beethoven once said, “ lose intelligence and feeling in proportion 
as they gain dexterity of fingering,” that can interpret his music ; as 
little are they acquainted with it as with the occupations of the inhab- 
itants of the moon.” 

The remark of the allegro time in Mozart’s times is very correct; 
but we make the extract chiefly to enter our protest against confound- 
ing Liszt and Thalberg, men of genius, with the host of their imita- 
tors, mere musical ropedancers, who have taken the dress of their 
models for their substance. In the masters themselves, more espe- 
cially the latter, all the notes, however crowded, have a meaning and 
are wanted. 

Beethoven’s works are, on account of this, their imaginary diffi- 
culty, by far less known than they ought to be. ‘They do not afford 
so much scope for showy, brilliant dexterity of finger, or if they are 
played with modern rapidity, they will lose much of their effect. 
Schindler has given an analysis of Op. 14, 2 pianoforte sonatas, which 
we do not like to follow; to us, ideas like these take away the spirit- 
uality of the art ; and we can hardly think that Beethoven could have 
had any such idea in writing the composition. 

The closing remark from Moscheles biography is very true ‘‘'To 
perform Beethoven’s music without regard to meaning and clearness, 
is hunting to death the ideas of the immortal composer.” 

(To be continued.) 





Review — Concerts. 


REVIEW 
1. The Musical Cabinet. Part IV. 


We notice this periodical again, to say that this part has already 
anticipated what we, in our review of the previous parts, thought ad- 
visable. It contains pianoforte pieces by modern composers, Czerny 
and Hummel, of a lighter and more melodious cast. The latter, a 
Romanze, has moreover the advantage of a flute accompaniment, 
which, although ad libitum, that is, which may be left out without 
materially injuring the piece, yet is so independent of the pianoforte 
part, that it must add considerably to the effect. 


2. Fantaisie sur un Air national russe pour le Pianoforte, composée 
et dediée avec respect aux Demoiselles Eleves de St. Ann’s Hall. 
By P. K. Weizet, Professor of Music at College Point. New 
York, published by C. G. Christman, 404, Pearl street. 


The above composition is written in imitation of the style of the 
present pianoforte heroes, and we find in it all their peculiarities : 
the wide-spread bass, the full accompaniment of the middle parts, 
then the melody in full harpeggio notes in the bass while the treble 
part has a spray shower of small notes, the melody laid in the mid- 
dle, the discords. In this imitation the composer has very well 
succeeded, and shown a good knowledge of harmony ; the fantasia 
is effective and brilliant, and evinces talent in the author. Yet, in 
point of invention, it discovers some commonplace passages, such as 
the forte triplets in both hands at the head of the third page, and 
those in the middle of the sixth page. The following Andantino is 
protracted too long for its effect ; the opening Adagio on the other 
hand, the theme of the Andantino con gracia, the Agitato are very 
effectively managed, and the effect of the whole is gradually rising 
up to the last Prestissimo. 

The composition, in the whole, is one which does honor to the 
composer ; and would do the same to the enterprise of the publisher, 
if it were not so dreadfully disfigured by typographical errors. It 
seems as though the proof sheets were not corrected at all, and we 
wonder that the author could allow his work to come in this dress 
before the public. On the first page alone we find four such errors, 
and so on in all the others. Accidentals are omitted, notes displac- 
ed, notes left out; in short, all sorts of errors show a great want of 
care in the publisher. 


CONCERTS. 


After the rumor of Mr. Herwig’s extraordinary performances on 
the violin had spread to us from New York and Philadelphia for 
some time, the master at length has come himself among us, and last 
Saturday evening gave his first concert. 
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It consisted of his own performances, accompanied by pianoforte 
and quartette of stringed instruments, and of vocal music by Miss 
Stone and Mr. Greatorex. The pieces which he played were all of 
the modern school. De Beriot’s and Paganini’s compositions, and 
his own variations, showed all the new applications of the instru- 
ment, while Ernst’s Adagio Religioso, a song without words, as the 
present fashion is, gave him opportunity to develope a rich tone and 
good bowing. 

So far we agree with the generality of the audience, that Mr. Her- 
wig is the best violin-player that has ever been in Boston; we how- 
ever were not in Boston when Mr. Seitz played here, and therefore 
cannot say which one of the two was superior ; but judge from all 
that we hear, that Mr. Seitz’s style was so different, that they would 
hardly offer points of comparison. 

Mr. Herwig excels in his independence and power of fingering, 
and in his purity of intonation. Of the first, many passages in 
the concerto gave evidence, and more especially that delicate and 
most difficult piece, DeBeriot’s Tremolo ; and of the second, his har- 
monic passages in Paganini’s and his own variations and the octaves 
in the Adagio Religioso. In the latter piece, he touched the heart 
of the whole audience by his pure intonation and delicate tone. 
He displays also great freedom of bowing, yet plays with a stiff arm, 
and we therefore think his fingering superior to his bowing. 

We sincerely hope that we shall hear him again, and more than 
once, and that he then will choose also other pieces of a different 
character, which will give us the better opportunity of judging fully 
of his excellences, than we can as yet after once hearing him; and 
we trust and hope that his future concerts will collect the concert- 
goers of our city, who need not be afraid that they will find mere 
feats of dexterity, where they hoped to find expression and soul. 
The Adagio by Ernst, in its comparatively simple cantilene, showed 
that he possesses both in an eminent degree. 

We must pay a compliment also to his coadjutors in the concert, 
as well to the singers as to those who accompanied him ; but in doing 
8 , we cannot omit a few words to Miss Stone. 

When she first began we were very forcibly struck by the great 
improvement in her voice. It has gained since last winter in volume 
and beauty of tone, and in correctness of intonation ; but what could 
induce her, an alto voice, to sing Bishop’s Nightingale song, written 
for a high soprano voice? If it was her own choice, we would sug- 
gest to her, how far better it is to make a good alto than a poor so- 
prano ; the first she may achieve by persevering and careful study 
and vocalization, and she will eventually reap much more benefit 
from it, than by injuring her voice and health by trying to sing so- 
prano, which is not the true character of her voice. If, what we 
much doubt however, her teacher made the choice for her, she would 
do better to change him as quick as possible. 





